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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington,  D.C. 


HIS    MONTH 


The  zoning  conference  called  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee at  Chicago  in  December  marked  an  important  step  toward  a  tetter 
understanding  of  rural  zoning  as  a  land  use  measure.   Discussions  of 
rural  zoning,  as  distinguished  from  its  urban  use,  formed  a  leading 
feature  of  the  agenda.   Mr.  S..B.  Vaeckirg,  who  is  assistant  coordinator 
of  land  use  planning  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  summarizes  in 
this  issue  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference  in  regard  to  rural 
zoning.  We  believe  his  article  will  help  greatly  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  terms  used  in  connection  with  this  particular  directional  measure, 
and  to  point  out  the  relationships  between  it  and  other  methods  which 
may  be  used  to  guide  land  use  into  constructive  channels. 

*   *   * 

The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  current  agricultural 
problems  in  the  Netherlands  ~oy   Mr.  Jan  van  der  Vate  takes  up  in  this 
number  the  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  to  deal  with  the  subject 
of  farm  tenancy.   The  program  launched  during  the  past  year,  as  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  van  der  Vate,  has  several  features  of  interest  to  those  who 
are  concerned  with  farm  tenancy  reform  in  the  United  States. 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
Netherlands  is  the  conception  of  farm  tenancy  as  an  institution  capable 
of  being  developed  upon  an  increasingly  stable  basis  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  tenant,  landlord  and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Accordingly, 
the  program  has  been  drafted  with  a  view  first  of  establishing  security 
of  tenure,  second  of  providing  compensation  for  both  landlords  and  ten- 
ants, and  third  of  promoting  equally  the  interests  of  both  parties  to 
a  tenant  contract.   Little  indication  is  found  of  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  "take  sides"  as  betiveen  landlord  and  tenant; 
the  program  emphasizes  the  mutual  interest  of  both. 

Comment  should  also  be  made  of  the  interesting  role  in  the 
Netherlands  tenomcy  program  which  is  played  by  the  semi-official  coop- 
erative farm  groups.   These  organizations,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  nation's  agriculture,  have  undertaken 
their  numerous  activities  with  such  consistent  regard  for  the  public 
"welfare  that  their  active  cooperation  has  been  sought  in  securing  im- 
provement of  tenancy  conditions.   The  activities  of  some  of  these 
cooperative  groups  in  promoting  more  desirable  leasing  arrangements  is 
making  it  possible  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a  stable  farm  tenancy 
as  much  through  voluntary  action  as  tnrough  the  enforcement  of  law. 
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E  IS  S    NOTES 


International  Geographical 
Congress  to  Meet 

An  international  Geographical  Congress  will  be  held  this 
year  July  18-25  in  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  when  it  is  expected 
that  many  Americans  will  attend.   Topics  of  international  importance 
and  interest  will  be  discussed  during  the  10-day  meeting,  and  excur- 
sions to  points  of  interest  will  be  arranged  both  during  and  after  the 
Congress. 

The  topics  to  be  discussec  include  such  matters  as  Carto- 
graphy, physical  Geography,  Oceanography,  Human  Geography  (to  include 
papers  on  present  migration  movements  and  influences  which  affect  them, 
Functional  Relations  between  Urban  Agglomerations  and  the  Countryside, 
and  Social  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  House  Industry  for  an 
Agrarian  Population),  Economic,  Colonial  and  Historical  Geography,  and 
the  Geographical  Landscape. 

Further  information  concerning  the  program  of  reservations 
may  be  secured  in  America  from  the  Secretary,  National  Committee  of  the 
United  States,  International  Geographical  Union,  c/o  Division  of  Geo- 
logy and  Geography,  National  Research  Council,  2101  Constitution  Av- 
enue, Washington,  D.C. 


Legislative  Programs  to  be 


Studied  by  Committees 


Approximately  200  committees  will  advise  State  legislatures, 
which  will  not  meet  during  1938,  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  statement  by  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

Legislative  councils  have  now  been  established  in  8  States  -■ 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Puinsas,  Kentucky,  JVichigan,  Nebraska,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin,  made  up  chiefly  of  legislators,  but  will  be  frequently 
aided  by  additional  research  workers.   These  councils  have  been  set 
up  primarily  to  collect  information  between  legislative  sessions,  so 
that  they  may  present  programs  for  action,  and  draft  bills  for  intro- 
duction during  subsequent  sessions. 
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Current  Farm  problems  Discussed  ■•-  -• 

alT~Illiriois  Far7"!  and  Homo  Week 

The  annual  Illinois  Farm  and.  Homo  Y.reek  was  held  this  year 
January  10-14  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urhana . 

Soil  erosion  and  conservation  problems,  farm  management  and 
farm  record  advantages,  and  the  farm  tenancy  problem  in  Illinois  oc- 
cupied* the-  main  portions  of  the  Agricultural  ■Economics  program,  when 
.speakers  prominent  in  both  State  and  national  service  presented  their 
Tiews  and  led  discussions. 

On  January  13. the  entire  morning  .meeting  was  sponsored  by 
the  Department  if  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Illinois  Farm. 'Man- 
agers Association,  and  was  devoted  to  s  discussion  of  tenancy.   Speak- 
ers and  their  .subjects  were  as  follows: 


C.J.  Rohror,  chairman  -  "Tenancy  Problems  and  their 

burJi/lOi.E 

H.C.  Taylor  -  "The  fjationa.1  Tenancy  Problem" 
Speakers  representing  different  sections  of  the 

State  discussed,  "What'  are.  the  Tenancy  Prob- 
lems in  Illinois" 
Marshall  Harris,  Division  of  Land  Utilization, 

Farm  Security  Administration,  "Compensation 

as  a  Means  of  Improving  the  Tenancy  .System"   •  • 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  the  same  day,  a  round-table 
discussion,  at  which  Professor  II. CM.  Case,  University  of  Illinois, 
acted  as  chairman,  was  held  to  consider  the  question,  ,rWhat  can  we 
do  about  Tenancy  Problems  in  Illinois?" 

For  his  discussion  on  "Compensation  as  a  Means  of  Improving 
the  Tenancy  System",  Mr.  Harris  considered  compensation  under  three 
categories:  (1)  compensation  for  improvements,  (2)  deterioration,  and 
(3)  disturbance,  and  discussed  each  at  some  length,  emphasizing  the 
rights  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  explaining  the  past  and  pres- 
ent experience  with  the  idea  of  compensation  both  in  this  and.  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  English  experience. 

C  ity- C ounty  Gonsoli dot i on 

Defeated  in  Pennsylvania 


At  the  November  2  election,  Pennsylvania  voters  defeated  by 
nearly  100,000  votes  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  which  would 
have  made  possible  city-county  consolidation,  of  particular  importance 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.   The  question  cannot  be  resubmitted  for 
five  years . 
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Southern  Sociological 

Society  to  Meet 

The  Southern  Sociological  Society  will  hold  its  3rd  Manual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  April  1-2,  1938, 
when  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
will  act  as  joint  hosts. 

Eight  reetings  have  been  arranged  for  discussion  cf  such 
matters  as:  Social  Welfare,  Teaching  „f  Sociology,  Rural  Sociology, 
Race  and  Culture,  Social  Research,  Urban  and  Community  Studies,  Pop- 
ulation Problems ,  and  Social  Psychology  and  Psychiatry.  Among  the 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Howard  W.  Odum,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
who  will  speak  on  "Sociology  for  the  South";  Dr.  W.F.  Ogburn,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  will  speak  on  "Inventions  as  a  Cause  of  Social 
Change";  and  Drs.  C.E.  Moore,  W.J. "Hayes,  Wilson  Gee,  Charles  S.  John- 
son, E.W.  Gregory,  Jr.,  Harry  Best,  1AT.E.  C-arnett,  and  J.E.  Greene. 

Special  features  will  include  a  sociological  exhibit  of 
work  done  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Southern  colleges  and 
universities  in  charge  of  Dr.  I  .L..  Howard,  Division  of  Social  Research, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  visits  to  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  projects,  and  other  places  of  interest  around  Chat- 
tanooga, which  have  been  arranged  for  the  second  day. 

Additional'  information  may  be  secured  from  Secretary-Treasurer 
B.O.  Williams,  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina. 


Borrowing  for  Farm  Purchase 
Shows  a n  I  nc r e a r;  e 

In  the  past  10  months,  according  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, nearly  10,000  requests  for  loans  to  be  applied  in  the  pur- 
chase of  farms  have  been  received  by  the  Federal  land' banks.  This 
large  number  cf  requests,  totaling  nearly  $3  ,000,000,  reflects  not 
only  greatly  improved  agricultural  conditions  in  most  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  an  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
but  also  a  revival  of  the  belief  in  the  desirability  cf  a  farm  as  an 


Borrowing  to  assist  in  farm  purchasing  has  been  on  the 
increase  since  1933,  while  refinancing  cf  farm  indebtedness  has  been  on 
the  decline  for  three  years.  While  requests  for  loans  came  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  they  were  most  numerous  from  the  Omaha,  Wic  rita  and 
Louisville  Farm  Credit  Administration  districts,  where  they  exceeded 
1,000  in  each  instance, 
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DIRECTIONAL  MEASURES  IN  LAID  USE  ADJUSTMENT 

By 
V.  Webster  Johnson 

Oris  of  the  principal  objectives  of  land  planning  today  is 
to  achieve  a  more  constructive  use  of  submarginai  land  areas.   In 
this  brief  discussion,  attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  the  place 
of  directional  measures  in  a  land  use  program  for  areas  of  submarginai 
farming,  extensive  tax  delinquency,  overgrazing >  excessive  erosion, 
reckless  forest  destruction,  and  other  economic  maladjustments. 

Any  measure,  program.,  or  policy  may  bo  considered  as  a  direc- 
tional measure  to  the  extent  that  it  'tends  to  determine  the  use  of  the 
land.  But  as  here  considered,  directional  measures  include  such  instru- 
mentalities or  means  as  rural  zoning,  grazing  district  legislation, 
soil   conservation  districts,  differential  taxation,  methods  of  handling 
chronically  tax-delinquent  lands,  credit  policies  and  practices,  and 
covenants  or  restrictions  in  the  sale  of  land  used  for  directing  land 
into  more  desirable  uses  or  for  discouraging  the  misuse  of  land. 
Public  purchase,  of  course,  is  the  most  effective  type  of  directional 
measure,  but  the  total  land  area  that  can  be  affected  by  purchase  with' 
the  limited  funds  usually  available,  is  relatively  small.   Furthermore, 
most  of  our  land  resources  appear  likely  to  remain  in  private  uses  of 
one  kind  or  another.  A  public  acquisition  program,  however,  may  have 
an  influence  far  beyond  the  areas  actually  purchased  if  made  a  part  of 
a  well-developed  program  of  land  conservation  and  utilization. 

Until  recently,  the  submarginai  land  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  involved  adjustments  in  land  use  achieved  primarily  through 
the  purchase  and  development  of  submarginai  agricultural  land,   projects 
were  sot  up  as  demonstrations  of  desirable  lard  uses  and  relief  to 
stranded  farm  people.   It  has  been  recognized  in  recent  statements 
issued  b}^  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  that  in  the  long  run, 
the  public  purchase  of  land  cannot  be  practically  effective  in  cor- 
recting maladjustments  in  laud  use  unless  supplementary  or  complemen- 
tary measures  are  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  land  users  themselves  to  guide  land  into  desirable 
uses.   Aided  emphasis  is  now  being  placed  on   these  factors  in  the  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Act,  and  they  undoubtedly 
will  continue  to  become  more  significant.   The  importance  of  State  and 
local  cooperation  for  land  use  adjustments  has  been  recognized  In  a 


Mr .  Johnson  is  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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number  of  recent  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Federal  Government, 
as  a  condition  to  the  extension  of  benefits  under  these  acts,  to  re- 
quire the  enactment  of  State  laws  or  establishment  of  policies  for  the 
prevention  of  destructive  practices  of  land  use.   The  Soil  Conservation 
Act,  the  Fulmer  Act,  and  the  Water  Facilities  Act,  are  of  this  type. 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Ag  ri culture  is  directed  specifically  "to  develop  a  program 
of  land  conservation  and  land  utilization,  including  the  retirement  of 
lands  which  are  submargir.al  or  not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation." 
The  Secretary  has  enneanced  that  special  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  purchase  of  land  in  areas  soned  against  agricultural  settlement, 
in  areas  where  soil  conservation  districts  have  been  or  are  being  or- 
ganized, and  in  areas  where  the  State  has  adapted  a  policy  of  retaining 
chronically  tax- delinquent  lanes  in  public  ownership,  and  developing 
them  for  conservation  purposes. 

Land  planning  is  primarily  concerned  with  human  relationships 
arising  cut  of  land  utilization.   The  problems  to  be  dealt  with  arise 
fundamentally  from  maladjustments  of  population  to  income-producing 
resources,  and  from  inadequate  policies  for  controlling  land  use  prac- 
tices and  settlement  in  sparsely  settled  areas.   For  instance,  in  the 
Ozark  and  Lower  Appalachian  areas,  the  maladjustment  of  population  to 
resources  has  created  exceedingly  difficult  and  trying  problems,  while 
in  the  cut-over  regions  of  the  Lake  States  and  ports  of  the  Great  Plains, 
although  maladjustment  of  people  to  the  land  is  a  real  problem,  the  es- 
sence of  the  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  adequate  policy  to  control  land 
use  practices  and  settlement  in  sparsely  settled  areas. 

It  is  not  as  difficult  to  ietermine  a  land  policy  as  it  is  to 
make  it  effective,  that  is,  to  formulate  and  execute  a  directional  pro- 
gram.  A  land  classification  designating  desirable  land  uses  respect- 
ing, for  instance,  water  supply,  natural  vegetation,  soil,  topography, 
erosion,  and  pooulation  pattern  may  well  present  the  nature  of  the  land 
problem,  and  determine  whether  the  best  use  of  the  land  is  forestry, 
grazing,  part-time  farming,  or  seme  other  use.   But  before  a  program 
of  measures  can  be  devised  which  will  achieve  the  desired  shifts  in 
land  use,  additional  information  must  generally  be  collected,  analyzed, 
and  interpreted:  economic,  social,  and  political  data  relative  to  tax 
delinquency,  tax  collection  procedure  and  policies,  land  abandonment, 
rural  poverty,  subsidies  to  decadent  communities,  land  tenure,  nature 
and  structure  of  local  government,  and  other  factors.   It  is  necessary 
also  to  consider  the  legal  and  political  requirements  embodied  in  the 
State  constitution  and  laws  relating  to  such  measures  as  may  be  proposed. 
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In  view  of  the  varied  types  of  problems  and  combinations  of  conditions 
found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  directional  programs  for 
specific  areas  can  be  worked  out  best  only  after  study  of  local  con- 
ditions and  study  of  the  applicability  of  the  various  measures  to  con- 
ditions under  the  institutional  framework  of  the  locality. 

An  important  step  in  the  formulation  of  such  a  directional 
program  to  effect  a  desired  land  policy  will  be  to  study  the  results 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  adoption  rf  each  of  various  direc- 
tional measures.   A  well-tried  method  of  securing  this  information  is 
to  select  a  county  in  a  "problem  area"  and  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  exist ing  conditions  and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  ef 
various  public  programs  of  action  to  correct  the  acute  land-use  prob- 
lems.  For  example,  such  a  study  in  the  Great  Plains  might  undertake 
to  determine! 

1.  The  possibilities  of  grazing  associations  or,  if  already 
established,  their  accomplishments,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  associations  will  be  or  have  been  able  to  obtain 
control  of  the  lo.nds  within  their  districts,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  able  to  attain  desirable  land  use  adjustments. 

2.  Existing  laws  and  practices  governing  assessments  of  lands, 
tax  delinquency,  reversion  of  tax-delinquent  lands,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  county -owned  lands;  and  a  determination  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  laws  and  practices  encourage  or  retard  desirable  land  use  adjust- 
ment s  . 

3.  The  possibilities  of  rural  land  use  zoning  as  a  measure  for 
assisting  grazing  associations  in  obtaining  and  maintaining  control 

over  the  lands  within  their  districts,  as  a  step  toward  attainment  of 
.optimum  utilization  of  land  resources  through  prevention  of  undesir- 
able uses,  arid  toward  more  orderly  and  economical  development  of  com- 
munity and  governmental  facilities  by  the  control  of  settlement. 

4.  The  relation  of  activities  which  might  be  undertaken  under 
the  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law  to  activities  cf  grazing  associa- 
tions, rural  zoning,  and  other  measures  which  might  be  adopted,  with  a 
view  to  determining  how  these  various  measures  complement,  supplement, 
or  duplicate  each  other,  and  how  they  can  best  be  fitted  together  into 

a  coordinated  program  for  land  use  adjustments. 

5.  The  place  of  public  purchase  in  a  directional  program,  and 
the  effects  of  such  purchases  an  the  tax  base,  tax  revenues,  and  the 
necessity  for  public  services  in  the  governmental  units  affected. 


6.  The  relationship  of' the  credit  policies  of  private  and 
public  institutions  to  land  use  practices,  and  the  means  of  enlisting 
the  cooperation  of  such  institutions  and  individuals  in  a  coordinated 
program  for  land  use  adjustments . 

7.  The  relationship  of  the  policies  and  programs  of  various 
county,  State,  and  Federal  governmental  agehcies  to  land  use,  and  the 
means  of  integrating  such  governmental  policies  and  programs  with  other 
measures  for  obtaining  desirable  adjustments  in  land  use. 

Obviously,  any  approach  to  determine  the  place  of  directional 
measures  in  a  lord  program  will  vary  as  there  are  different  problems 
involved  in  making  land  use  adjustments,  Whatever  form  they  may  take, 
however,  comprehensive  land  use  planning  studies  should  stimulate  an 
increased  interest  in  the  need  for  land  use  adjustments,  forcing  the 
basis  for  an  educational  program,  and  should  call  attention  more  con- 
cretely to  the  intt.'r-relationships  of  the  various  factors  and  forces 
affecting  land  use  planning.   Research  work  in  land  use  planning  is 
rather  empty,  unless  the  researchers  comprehend  the  various  inter- 
related problems  and  factors  affecting  land  use  and  then  move  to  bring 
about  the  needed  institutional  adjustments. 

Decision  as  to  the  measures  needed  for  any  given  area  will 
have  to  be  followed  by   an  allocation  of  responsibilities  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies.   Of  these,  the  local  responsibility  is  by 
no  means  the  least  important,  for  even  if  measures  are  enacted  by  States 
and  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government,  their  application  and  enforce- 
ment depend  upon  local  attitudes.   By  proper  coordination  of  these  three 
branches  of  governmental  activity,  a  well-rounded  program  is  capable 
of  efficient  realization.   It  will  thereby  e.:tend  over  a  large  area  the 
direct  oenefits  of  Federal  land  purchase,  and  set  on  foot  supplementary 
programs  which  States  and  local  communities  can  themselves  apply  to  meet 
various  land  use  problems  encountered  outside  of  Federal  purcha.se  areas. 


00 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
ivFMBERS  ADDRESS  ECONOMICS  GROUFS 

At  the  23th  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Eccnoiric  As- 
sociation held  this  year  recomber  28-30  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
several  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  land  utiliza- 
tion program  participated.   Dr.  L.C.  Gray  addressed  the  joint  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association  and  the  American 
Sociological  Society  on  "Disadvantaged  Rural  Classes",  while  V.L.  Hurl- 
burt,  L.A.  Salter  and  A.T.M.  Lee,  Land  Use  Planning  Specialists  for 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  respectively,  spoke  on  "Land 
Use  in  the  Northeast". 
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PROGRESS  IN  FOREST  CONSERVATION, 
SOIL  CONSERVATION,  RURAL  REHABIL- 
ITATION, AND  TENANCY  RELIEF  REVIEWED 


In  a  recent  series  of  Farm  and  Home  Hour  broadcasts  from 
Washington,  progress  in  programs  devoted  to  forest  conservation,  soil 
conservation,  rural  rehabilitation,  and  tenancy  relief  was  outlined 
by  men  in  close  association  with  such  Federal  activities. 

The  broad  relationship  between  forestry  and  agriculture  was 
stressed  by  R.F.  Hammatt,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
who  spoke  on  December  17,   Forests  are  not  producers  of  timber  alone, 
but  serve  man  in  other  important  ways,  he  said.   Modern  agricultural 
problems  concern  farm  woodlands,  our  forests,  our  forage. 

Forage  is  managed  as  a  crop  in  National  Forests.   More  than 
26  million  livestock  owners  graze  1-1/3  million  cattle  and  horses,  and 
5-2/3  million  sheep  on  83  million  National  Forest  acres.   But  this  area 
takes  care  of  only  about  25  percent  of  the  sheep  and  15  percent  of  the 
cattle  owned  by  stockmen  in  the  West.   The  remainder  graze  their  flocks 
and  herds  on  public  domain  and  private  land.   At  the  request  of  the 
AAA,  which  makes  payments  available  to  operators  who  practice  conser- 
vative soil  and'  grass  management,  the  Forest  Service  lias  examined 
56  million  acres  of  range  land,  figured  grazing  capacity,  and  recom- 
mended conservation  practices. 

Under  a  Federal  law,  more  than  37  million  trees "were  pro- 
duced and  distributed  for  planting  in  40  States  last  year,  and  forestry 
specialists  gave  aid  to  farm  woodland  owners  in  36  States.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act,  shelterbelts  and 
woodlands  have  been  established  in  the  Dust  Bowl  in  the  past  three 
years.   Cooperative  associations  for  managing  and  marketing  forest 
products  are  being  formed,  and- look  promising  in  several  States. 

Although  forests  are  managed  as  .a  crop  in  the  National  For- 
ests, 98  percent  of  our  forest  production  still  comes  from  private 
lands.   As  much  as  60  percent  of  the  land  in  distressed*  exploited 
areas  is  forest  rather  than  farm  land,  and  could  be  adding  to  our 
supply  of  timber.   Several  small  communities  have  been  established 
by  the  Forest  Service,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
both  to  take  care  of  distressed  families,  and  also  to  improve  present 
and  potential  forest  areas.   But  not  all  rural  distressed  regions  can 
be  included  in  National  Forests,   perhaps  what  we  need,  Mr.  Hammatt 
suggested,  is  to  exercise  a  margin  of  public  sovereignty  over 
private  forest  lands,  adapting  our  measures,  however,  to  the  institu- 
tions and  traditions  of  our  country. 
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Progress  in  Soil  Conservatio 


In  the  second  of  the  series  of  addresses, on  December  22, 
H.H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  enumerated  the 
"milestones"  in  the  progress  of  farmers  and  government  in  soil  conser- 
vation. 

The  first  milestone,  according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  is  represen- 
ted by  the  establishment  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  in  1933.   The  second  ■was  the  dust  storm  episode  of  1954, 
when  even  city  people  awoke  to  the  need  for  solving  a  big  problem. 
Then  came  the  third  milestone  in  1935,'  the  permanent  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service' in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Then  nature  again  took  a  hand  with  record  floods,  and  the  fourth  mile- 
stone appeared  under  the  terms  of  the  Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936, 
directing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  study  flood  control  means 
through  soil  conservation  practices.   The  fifth  and  last  milestone  to 
date  came  in  1937  when  22  States  passed  laws  authorizing  landowners 
and  occupiers  to  form  local  soil  conservation  districts. 

The  Service  today  is  exploring  every  angle  of  the  soil  ero- 
sion problem,  carrying  on  an  extensive  program  of  erosion  studies  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  and  has 
interested  more  than  50,000  farmers  in  45  States  in  setting  up  demon- 
stration areas.   Farmers  everywhere  are  benefiting  from  research,  and 
strip  cropping,  terracing,  soil-holding  grass  planting,  and  contouring 
are  all  being  tried  successfully  depending  upon  the  problem  to  be 
solved.   New  machinery  is  being  built,  varieties  of  erosion-resistant 
plants  and  grasses  arc  being  developed,  climatic  influences  and  silt- 
. ing  of  streams  and  reservoirs  are  being  studied,  and  information  is  be- 
ing gathered  on  the  part  soil  conservation  measures  play  in  flood 
control.   "Research",  Mr.  Bennett  concluded,  "is  giving  us  the  facts, 
and  the  demonstration  projects  throughout  the  country  are  making  these 
facts  readily  available  to  farmers." 

Progress  in  Rural  Rehabilitation,  and  Tenancy  Relief 

Progress  of  work  in  rural  rehabilitation  and  tenancy  relief 
was  outlined  on  December  29  by  Milo  Perkins  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  who  explained  that  the  job  of  that  organization  was 
"to  help  the  bottom  third  of  the  farmers  help  themselves."   The  march 
to  the  West  has  virtually  come  to  an  end,  he  said,  but  the  march 
against  rural  poverty  has  only  just  begun. 

From  the  beginning,  even  in  spite  'of  the  fact  that  the  people 
to  be  helped  wero  already  classified  as  poor  credit  risks,  it  was 
decided  to  lend  on  human  equity,  but  to  protect  the  taxpayer's  money, 
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credit  was  only  to  be  extended  on  the  basis  of  sound  farm  and  home 
management  plans.   The  loans  were  called  rehabilitation  loans. 

The  plans  emphasized  the  need  for  raising  as  much  food  for 
the  family  and  livestock  feed  as  possible,  a  canning  budget  was  worked 
out,  and  as  much  land  as  possible  devoted  to  cash  crops.   Probable 
income  and  expenses  were  calculated,  and  provision  made  for  repaying 
government  loans  from  cash  balances.   A  typical  lean  could  include 
money  for  the  purchase  of  workstock,  seed  and  fertilizer,  machinery, 
a  cow,  pigs  and  chickens,  and  perhaps  even,  clothing  and  canning  equip- 
ment.  Supervision  and  advice  are  giver,  freely  and  regularly. 

In  the  past  two  years,  approximately  150  million  dollars 
have  been  loaned  to  300,000  farm  families.   Over  45-million  dollars 
have  already  been  returned  to  the  Treasury,  and  33,000  farmers  have 
paid  their  debts  in  full,  many  ahead  of  time.   The  experience  of  the 
Pari  Security  Admini strati on  (and  its  predecessor,  the  Resettlement 
Administration),  indicates  that  these  farmers  are  good  citizens,  and 
that  the  country  may  well  be  proud  of  them.  As  present  borrowers  repay 
■their  loans,  and  prove  that  they  need  no  more  help,  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  worthy  families. 

The  tenant  problem  is  in  part  related  to  the  same  problem. 
A  tenant  population  is  unstable,  and  does  not  add  much  to  the  Nation's 
assets  or  to  its  own.   Congress  recently  appropriated  money  to  make 
2,100  tenant-purchase  leans  this  year  in  selected  counties,  the  program 
to  be  enlarged  somewhat  in  future  years. 

But,  Mr.  Perkins  emphasized  in  conclusion,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  —  there  aie  still  some  p,  700,000  farm  families 
in  this  country  whose  gross  annual  income  is  less  than  |600.  Helping 
them  to  a  place  of  security  and  decency  means  dividends  for  the  entire 
Nation,  and  what  is  more,  "the  conquest  of  rural  poverty  means  a  de- 
cent chance  for  the  children  of  the  coming  generation." 
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RURAL  ZONING  AT  CHICAGO 

By 
Ernst  H.  Wiecking 

(The  following  article  is  based  upon  a  statement  read  by 
the  author  at  the.  close  of  the  conference  on  zoning  held  . 
in  Chicago  on  December  13-14,  1937.) 

.  *   *   * 

The  following  summary  attempts  to  present  the  major  points 
developed  both  in  the  regular  sessions  and  in  the  series  of  round- 
table  discussions  or.  rural  zoning  at  the  Chicago  conference. 

1.  Zoning  presents  a  different  set  ^f  problems  under  urban, 
suburban,  "rurban"  and  rural  conditions,  in  application,  uochnique  and 
possibly  in  objectives.   It  is  important  that  these  distinctions  be 
recognized.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  rural  land  planner,  the  "sub- 
urban" area  is  regarded  as  being  essentially  residential  s»r  residential- 
industrial  in  character,  and  socially  and  economically  a  part  of  the 
urban  community  which  it  adjoins.   "Rural"  is  descriptive  of  the  open 
country,  an  area  economically  and  socially  built  upon  agriculture, 
forestry,  or  related  rural  pursuits.   But  there  is  frequently  found  an 
area  lying  between  the  suburban  and  the  rural  districts  which  is  econ- 
omically and  socially  linked  to  both.   Such  an  area,  for  example,  is 
that  in  which  part-time  farming  is  carried  on  in  combination  with  work 
in  a  factory  or  other  urban  occupation.   The  term  "rurban"  has  been 

.applied  to  such  an  area.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  provide  accurate 
definitions,  but  merely  to  urge  recognition  of  at  least  four  differ- 
ent types  of  laud  use  areas  in  planning  and  zoning  considerations. 

2.  The  distinctive  character  of  zoning  still  needs  clarifi- 
cation. Zoning  was  confused  in  some  discussions  with  other  practices, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  use-districts  on  publicly  owned  lands. 


3.   ^oning  is  not  planning,  but  a  social  instrument  for  giving 
effect  to  a  plan.  Planning  is  a  cooperative  job  for  experts  and  local 
citizens.   Both  in  the  planning  which  precedes  rural  zoning,  and  in  the 
application  of  zoning  itself,  an  open,  democratic  procedure  must  be 
followed  in  order  that  the  people  affected  by  the  zoning  ordinance  will 
understand  it,  enact  it,  and  maintain  it. 


Mr,  Wiecking  is  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Land  Use  planning,  U.S.I  .A. 
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4.  Rural  zoning  has  already  demonstrated  that  it  is  an  ef- 
fective social  instrument  worthy  of  much  wider  use.   However,  the 
suitability  of  rural  zoning  depends  upon  the  objectives  we 'wish  to 
reach  under  a  given  set  of  conditions.   It  was  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  rural  zoning  would  be  an  effective  measure  in  'some  parts  of  South 
.Dakota,  whereas  in  others,  the  soil  conservation  district,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both  instruments,  appeared  to  be  necessary.   In  the  discus- 
sions, it  was  brought  out  that  rural  zoning  can  be  used  to  prevent  un- 
desirable settlement  in  large  areas  of  poor,  cut-over  land,  but  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  other  extensive  areas  of  cut-over  land  already 
relatively  heavily  settled. 

5.  Zoning  is  one  tool  in  a  kit  of  social  instruments.   It  can 
often  be  most  effectively  used  in  combination  with  other  tools  in  the 
kit.   (Those  who  advocate  rural  zoning  are" "frequently  misunderstood  to 
advocate  zoning  as  a  panacea  for  all  rural  ills.)   Among  the  other  tools 
are  the  following:  (a)  public  land  acquisition,  plus  zoning  for  certain 
types  of  lands  remaining  in  private  ownership;  (b)  adjustments  in  pol- 
icies of  taxation,  State  grants-in-aid,  and  tax  delinquency  and  rever- 
sion of  lands, •  (c)  credit  policies;  (d)  planning,  location,  construction 
and  financing  of  public  services,  such  as  schools  and  roads;  (e)  exchange 
of  lands;  (f)  soil  conservation  districts;  (g)  cooperative  grazing  as- 
sociation. 

6.  Relocation  of  no n- conforming  users  appears  to  be  one   of  the 
most  important  emerging  problems  of  rural  zoning.   It  would  pay  some 
counties  to  relocate  non- conforming  users  at  public  expense.   The 
States  have  quite  properly  requested  the  Federal  Government  to  assist 
them,  for  solution  of  the  twin  problems  of  land  use  and  human  welfare 
requires  coordinated  action  on  the  part  of  all  agencies,  Federal,  State, 
and  local. 

7.  Zoning  must  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of  human  beings. 
If  we  are  to  achieve  greater  human  welfare,  action  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  is  required  along  at  least  three  interdependent  lines : 
(a)  to  get  people  now  hopelessly  struggling  on  poor  lands  at  heavy 
public  expense  on  to  better  lands,  and  in  such  regrouping,  to  achieve 
a  more  compact  pattern  of  settlement  in  order  to  make  possible  a  more 
economical  administration  of  local  government;  (b)  to  use  non-agricul- 
turcl  resources  in  association  with  farming  as  a  source  of  livelihood 
for  relocated  families.   Although  a  beginning  has  already  been  made  on 
the  integration  of  agriculture  with  work  in  publicly  owned  forests, 
the  potentialities  of  this  procedure  have  merely  been  touched  upon. 
Under  the  new  cooperative  farm-forestry  program  authorized  by  the  last 
Congress,  the-  development  of  privately  owned  forest  resources  on  exist- 
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ing  farms  can  "be  encouraged  to  become  a  valuable  source  of  supplemen- 
tary income  to  farmers.  (c)  To  zone  the  submarginal  lands  to  prevent 
repetition  of  settlement  and  its  tragic  consequences. 

8.  The  soil  conservation  district  can  do  certain  things  which 
rural  zoning  cannot  do.   For  example,  in  a  soil  conservation  district, 
the  farmers  can,  through  democratic  processes*  make  and 'enforce  land  use 
regulations  on  individual  farms,  whether  within  or  without  the  dis- 
tricts restricted  by  rural  zoning  ordinances.   However,  rural  zoning  may 
be  a  very  useful  supplement  to  the  soil  conservation  district  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

9.  Rural  zoning  appears  to  have  real  possibilities  in  helping 
•^o  protect  our  privately  owned  grazing  resources  by  preventing  the  break- 
ing of  land  which  should  remain  in  grass,  and  by  otherwise  preventing 
some  of  the  waste  and  heavy  public  expenditures  which  have  resulted  from 
unwise  settlement  in  the  Great  Plains. 

10.  Ir  this  connection  a  thorough  analysis  is  needed  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  various  tools  in  the  social  tool 
kit,  and  their  relations  to  "one  another  under  various  conditions. 

11.  Some  of  the  other  rural  zoning  problems  touched  upon 
included:  (a)  what  is  the  place  of  the  State  in  rural  zoning?   In 
Wisconsin,  State  agencies  advise  and  assist;  in  Michigan,  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  has  power  to  approve  :-r  disapprove  both  the  land  classifica- 
tion map  to  which  zoning  gives  effect,  and  the  county  ordinance  itself; 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  planning  Board  under  the  law  serves  in  the 
role  of  adviser  and  consultant;  in  Minnesota,  State  approval  of  the  land 
classification  map  was  recommended  because  of  the  large  stake  which 

the  State  has  in  many  of  the  affected  lands.   (Minnesota  has  not  yet 
enacted  s  State  rural  zoning  enabling  act.)   (b)  What  has  experience 
shown  to  be  desirable  and  undesirable  in  rural  zoning  technique? 
For  example,  when  and  -under  what  circumstances  should  the  referendum 
be  used?   (c)  What  improvements  can  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
problems  of  observance,  administration,  and  enforcement? 

Time  did  not  permit'  adequate  discussion  of  those  and  other 
problems,  all  of  which  merit  thorough  analysis  and  discussion. 

12.  There  appears  to  be  a  real  place  for  part-time  farming  in 
association  witn  urban  employment,  and  zoning,  appears  to  have  a  real 
place  in  protecting  the  character  :>f   such  a  "rurban"  are;..  Where  such 
"rurban"  enterprise  has  a  sound  economic  and  social  base,  it  appears 

to  have  advantages  from  the  viewpoints  of  industry,  public  welfare,  and 
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city  and  rural  planning.   It  was  authoritatively  stated  that  zoning 
could  be  used  to  foster  and  protect  the  agricultural-industrial  type 
of  area,  which,  lying  between  the  rural  an"'  suburban  areas,  is  now  a 
sort  of  no  man's  land  with  regard  to  which  very  little  is  being  done. 

■■   13.   Problems  of  flood  plain  zoning,  roadside,  and  recreational 
zoning  evoked  a  keen  interest  among  the  agricultural  representatives  in 
attendance.   Obviously,  each  of  these  three  relatively  new  applications 
of  the  zoning  principle  requires  careful  study  and  analysis,  from  the 
rural  s  t  and p  o  i  nt . 

14.   The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  has  a  small  staff  of  experts  on  rural 
zoning  and  other  directional  measures,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
technical  advice  and  assistance  on  rural  zoning  problems  within  the 
limits  of  its  available  resources  for  such  work.  The  Department  has 
also  issued  publications  on   rural  zoning,  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
trict, and  other  directional  measures,  copies  of  which  are  available 
upon  request. 


PAYMENTS  OF  $10,000  OR  MORE 
MADE  PUBLIC  EY  AAA 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  just  made 
public  a  list  of  payments,  by  States,  of  .$10,000  or  more  to  parti- 
cipants in  the  1956  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  from  August  16 
to  date.   All  payments  listed  were  for  diversion  of  land  from  soil- 
depleting  to  soil-conserving  crops  and  for  soil-building  practices. 
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FAPJJyl  TENANCY  L2GI3LATI0N  III  THE  NETHERLANDS 

By 
Jan  van  der  Vate 


(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  fcflr,  van  dcr  Vate 
on  agriculture  in  the  Netherlands*) 


Efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  farm,  tenants  in  the  United 
States  are  proceeding  along  two  major  lines:  helping  tenants  to  become 
owners  through  the  purchase  ,of  farms;  and  improving  the  conditions  of 
tenants  as  such  in  order  to  gam  for  them  a  security  which  they  now 
lack,  decent  farm  tenancy  legislation  in  the  Netherlands  provides  an 
interesting  illustration  of  a  carefully  planned  program  following  the 
second  of  these  two  methods  of  approach. 

Among  the  most  difficult  problems  associated  with  farm  ten- 
ancy is  that  of  establishing  an  equitable  rent,  fair  to  both  owner  and 
tenant.  This  problem  was  particularly  acute  in  the  Netherlands  during 
the  period  of  falling  prices  following  the  World  War.  A  serious  con- 
dition prevailed  among  farmers  during  the  post-war  period,  when  rents 
remained  at  the  high  level  of  lane  values  reached  during  the  War,  al- 
though agricultural  prices  since  then  had  dropped  greatly.'  The  passage 
of  the  Crisis  Farm  Tenancy  Act  (De  Crisispachtwet)  of  1932,  one  of  the 
first  laws  dealing  with  the  improvement  of  farm  tenancy  conditions  in 
that  nation,  was  secured  as  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs. 

To  prevent  tenants  from  being  forced  into  bankruptcy,  the  Act 
permitted  any  farm  tenant,  who  felt  unable  to  meet  the  rental  payments 
required  by  a  lease  entered  into  previous  to  February  1,  1S32,  to 
request  the  presiding  judge  of  his  district  court  to  release  him  from 
all  or  part  of  the  payments.   If  a  voluntary  settlement  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  judge  could  not  be  reached,  landlord  and  tenant  were  both 
called  before  a  special  Chamber  for  Crisis  Farm  Tenancy  Cases,  consist- 
ing of  the  judge  and  two  laymen  of  agricultural  experience,  which  had 
the  power  to  set  the  rental  payments  at  what  they  considered  a  fair 
price  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.   A  widespread  downward  adjustment 
of  rents,  many  of  them  voluntary,  followed  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

The  success  of  the  Crisis  Farm  Tenancy  Act  was  partially  re- 
sponsible for  an  interest  in  a  more  basic  approach  to  improve  farm 


Mr,  van  der  Vate  is  Supervisor  of  the  Rural  Kehabi ligation  Unit,  Fin- 
ance and  Control  Division,  Farm  Security  Administration. 
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tenancy  conditions  in  the  Netherlands.  The  nature  of  the  tenancy 
situation  in  that  country  differs  considerably  from  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States.   Land  ownership  has  been  encouraged  by 
law  since  1918,  when  long-term  government  loans  were  made  available  to 
laborers  and  part-time  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  small  farms.   In 
1930,   56.2  percent  of  the  Netherlands  farmers  were  owners,  occupying 
51  percent  of  the  land.   The  proportion  of  farm  owners  had  increased 
steadily  during  the  previous  20  years.   On  the  other  hand,  because  of 
the  large  population  of  the  Netherlands  in  relation  to  land  area,  the 
demand  for  farms  was  such  that  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  farms 
were  subdivided  into  smaller  units  while  rents  increased.  As  a  result, 
farm  tenants  found  themselves  operating  under  extremely  heavy  economic 
burdens . 

Speculation  in  land  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  elsewhere  in  creating  excessive  land  costs  for  the  operating 
farmer.   In  recognition  of  this  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  is  leaning  toward  the  policy  of  retaining 
in  public  ownership  the  550,000  acres  of  land  now  being  reclaimed  from 
the  Zuiderzee,  and  of  leasing  it  in  small  inalienable  holdings  on  a  long- 
term  or  hereditary  basis. 

Extreme  abuses  of  the  farm  tenant  system  have  not  existed  to 
any  large  extent  in  the  Netherlands.  The  purpose  of  tenancy  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  has  been  not  to  protect  the  downtrodden  tenant  from 
the  unmerciful  exactions  of  an  avaricious  landlord,  but  to  place  the 
tenancy  system  upon  a  more  stable  basis  for  the  greater  security  of  both 
landlord  and  tenant.'  The  provisions  of  the  Farm  Tenancy  Act  (De  Pacht- 
wet),  passed  in  1937,  are  directed  toward  this  objective. 

Local  usage,  which  in  some  instances  derives  from  tribal  cus- 
toms prevailing  1500  to  2000  years  ago,  has  largely  determined  the  pro- 
visions of  leasing  contracts  in  the  Netherlands.   The-  average  dura- 
tion of  farm  leases  in  normal  times  has  been  from  5  to  7  years.   The 
Farm  Tenancy  Act  establishes  a  new  principle  in  regard  to  length  of 
tenure  by  stating  that  all  leases  should  be  of  indefinite  duration  ex- 
cept under  special  circumstances  requiring  a  short  fixed  period.   Leases 
must  be  written,  and  within  a  week  from  the  date  of  signing  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  appointed  to  handle  farm  ten- 
ancy cases.  The  obligatory  registration  of  leases  therefore  is  a  first 
step  in  insuring  the  observance  of  the  law. 

Leases  are  subject  to  review  by  the  .judge  who  can  require 
changes  in  the  rent  payable  or  in  other  provisions  which  he  thinks 
unfair.   The  tenant's  security  of  tenure  is  further  protected  by  the 
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fact  that  any  purchaser  of  the  property  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
leasing  contract  whiph  the  tenant  holds. 

Compensation  plays  an  ioiportrnt  part  in  the  farm  tenant 
system  established  under  this  Act.  Tenants  have  been  compensated  for 
improvements  in  the  Motherlands  for  many  years,  but  the  Act  fixes  this 
beyond  question  by  setting  up  a  system  for  determining  the  value  to  be 
paid  the  tenant  for  improvements  which  he  makes  on  the  farm.   Such 
improvements  must  have  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the  ownerj  the 
amount  of  compensation  varies'  with  the  degree  to  which  they  have  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  form,  and  decreases  in  relation  to  the  bene- 
fit which  the  tenant  has  already  derived  therefrom. 

On  the  other  hand,  tenants " are  obligod  to  compensate  the 
landlord  for  damage  d^ne   to  the  farm,  either  through  their  willful 
action  or  as  a  result  of  negligence.   Considerable  importance  is  at- 
tached to  the  provision  that  the  renter  must  use  his  farm  as  befits  a 
"good  tenant"  —  a  phrase  which  has  very  definite  meaning  in  terms  of 
local  custom.   Other  obligations  of  the  tenant  include  the  requirement 
that  in  case  of  change,  both  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants  must  mutually 
cooperate.  A  tenant  moving  away  from  a  farm  .mast  leave  it  in  first-class 
condition,  so  that  the  incoming  tenant  nay  move  right  in. 

Mindful  of  the  unfortunvbe  results  which  may  arise  from  the 
maintenance  of  a  fixed  rental  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the  plan  for 
adjusting  rents  downward  in  times  of  serious  depression  upon  applica- 
tion of  the  tenant  has  been  continued  una  or  the  Act  of  1937.   In  ad- 
dition, landlords  are  required  te  reduce  rents  upon  application  of  the 
tenant  when  the  tenant's  income  has  been  considerably  reduced  due  to 
certain  unusual  circumstances  such  as 'floods,  droughts,  or  other  nat- 
ural catastropa.es.   On  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  must  agree  to  an 
increase  in  rent  if  the  lessor  has  been  burdened  with  new  levies  for 
public  works,  such  as  roads,  canals,  drainage  systems,  etc.,  which  op- 
erate to  the  benefit  of  the  tenant. 

Several  ether  features  of  the  Netherlands  Farm  Tenancy  Act  are 
of  interest  tut  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail.  They  refer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  various  conditions  and  methods  where!;/  leases  may  be  termin- 
ated. Ordinarily  a  lease  made  for  an  indefinite  period  c~n  be  termin- 
ated only  after  18  months  written  notice  from  either  landlord  or  ton- 
ant.   Other  provisioias  of  the  law  establish  the  special  courts  to  handle 
farm  tenancy  cases  involving  points  at  issue  between  landlords  and 
tenants.   Each  district  court  judge  is  aided  by  two  laymen  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  having  a  knowledge  of  farmino,  must  represent  the  interests 
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of  both  landlords  and  tenants.   These  so-called  "chambers  for  farm 
tenancy  cases"  handle  all  questions  regarding  farm  leases  and  approve 
new  leases  and  modifications  of  leases.  All  changes  in  leasing  agree- 
ments of  any  nature  must  be  filed  with  the  court  and  approved  in  ways 
set  forth  in  the  law. 

A  feature  of  particular  interest  in  the  Netherlands  tenancy 
system  is  the  role  accorded  to  semi-public  bodies,  such  as  the  Dutch 
Heath  Society  l/,  which  exist  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  that 
nation.   These  organizations  may  be  recognized  as  farm  tenancy  commis- 
sions, serving  in  un  advisory  capacity  to  the  judicial  chambers  and  ad- 
vising their  members  and  other  farmers  in  regard  to  the  drawing  up  of 
leases.   In  certain  instances  these  cooperative  groups  are  riven  author- 
ity to  approve  leases  and  modifications  of • contracts .   In  view  of  their 
past  history  in  other  fields  of  agricultural  work,  they  may  be  expected 
to  play  an  important  part  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  Farm  Ten- 
ancy Act,  viewing  its  provisions  as  objectives  to  be  achieved  through 
cooperation  rather  than  through  enforcement  by  legal  machinery. 
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SURVEYS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR  CONDITIONS  PUBLISHED 

Late  in  1935  the  Works  Progress  Admini strati  on  provided  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  with  research  funds  to  investigate 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  farm  laborers.   Studies  were  -ardor- 
taken  and  reports  made  on  11  counties  in  11  States,  1/  showing  general 
characteristics  of  workers,  tenure  experience,  income,  wage  rates, 
tenure  of  employment,  and  community  participation, 

Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  State  and  is  in  the  New  York  City  milk  shod.   Dairying  requires  reg- 
ularity of  employment,  and  increased  responsibility  in  handling  live- 
stock means  relatively  higher  wages  and  annual  incomes.  Most  laborers 
interviewed  had  steady  employment,  but  participated  but  little  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana,  lies  wholly  within  the  Delta 
bottomlands  of  the  Mississippi  River »  Most  farms  are  largo,  with  cotton 
by  far  the  principal  crop.  The  labor  supply  is  a  racially  distinct 
group,  mostly  uneducated,  and  includes  both  men  and  women.  Wage  rates 
are  low,  and  employment  intermittent.  Workers  live  on  the  plantations 
or  come  from  nearby  villages.   Social  contact  appears  to  bo  within  the 
group  itself,  and  the  position  of  the  laboring  class  has  not  changed 
materially  from  earlier  times. 

Placer  County,  California  is  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
and  reaches  partly  into  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Fruit  growing,  with  minor 
seasonal  employment,  and  poultry  and  dairy  farms  constitute  the  major 
employment  typos.  Most  workers  appear  to  be  permanent  with  steady  em- 
ployment, but  Orientals  seem  to  have  the  greatest  stability. 

Livingston  County,  Illinois  is  situated  within  the  Corn  Belt, 
produces  corn  for  sale,  and  requires  seasonal  labor  to  a  great  extent. 
The  laborers  interviewed  were  the  more  permanent  ones,  who  were  a  part 
of  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  although  they  took  little  part  in 
the  management  of  community  affairs.  Because  such  a  large  part  of  the 
work  is  seasonal,  the  greater  numbers  of  laborers  may  be  classified  as 
unstable  with  respect  to  employment. 


1/  "Survey  of  Agricultural  Labor  Conditions  in      County, 


Tom  Vasoy  and  Jcsaiah  C.  Folsom.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Farm  Security  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Cooperating.   September  and  October  1937. 
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Lac  qui  Parle  County,  Minnesota,  lies  on  the  border  of  the 
Corn  Belt  and  the  spring' wheat  areas-.   TTiere  is.no  one  type  of  agricul- 
ture predominating,  but  demand  for  hired  labor  comes  with  the  wheat  har- 
vest and  at  corn-husking  periods.   (in  1934,  about  80,000  acres  were 
planted  to  corn  and  20,000  to  wheat.)   About  three-fifths  of  the  workers 
interviewed  reported  incomes  of  $150-$299,  the  average  total  cash  income 
being  only  $210,  and  the  large  proportion  dependent  solely  upon  their 
earnings  as  farm  laborers.   Because  of  the  character  of  the  industry, 
instability  of  employment  is  the  rule,  and  little  participation  in  com- 
munity activities  was  discovered. 

Todd  County, ' Kentucky,  approximating  the  plantation  pattern, 
is  in  western  Kentucky,  partly  in  the  western  coal  fields,  and  partly  in 
the  pennyroyal  area.   Self-sufficing  farms  and  mining  predominate  in  the 
northern  part,  while  general  farming  —  hay  and  corn —  predominate  in 
the  southern  part,  where  topography  and  fertility  are  both  favorable,  and 
tobacco  furnishes  the  cash  income.   Both  negro  and  white  operators  were 
interviewed,  and  while  agricultural  laeor  serves  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
white  labor,  it  appears  to  be  a  permanent  occupation  for  most  negroes. 
The  farm  population  appears  to  be  unusually  stable,  but  employment  is 
unstable,  and  a  shift  from  cropper  to  laborer,  and  vice  versa,  is  common. 
Incomes  of  $150-$250  were  reported  by  44  percent  of  the  laborers,  but 
additional  income  from  other  sources  was  reported  by  some,   practically 
all  workers  reported  informal  community  contacts. 

Karnes  County,  Texas  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  south- 
eastern Texas,  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to  cotton  growing,  corn  being  of 
secondary  importance.   The  greatest  demands  for  labor  come  in  April  and 
August,  when  cotton  chopping  and  corn  and  cotton  picking  are  done.   Mex- 
icans comprise  the  greatest  labor'  supply,  but  some  ^vhites  and  negroes 
were  also  interviewed.   The  group,  with  little  exception,  was  station- 
ary, had  lived  in  the  general  vicinity  throughout  their  lives,  and  the 
majority  reported  themselves  as  sharecroppers,  rather  than  as  labor- 
ers or  tenants.   The  average  income  for  all  workers  was  but  $171,  the 
average  for  the  Mexicans  being  lowest.   Supplemental  employment  by  other 
members  of  the  family  was  reported,  particularly  by  the  Mexicans.   Par- 
ticipation in  community  life  is  limited  to  informal  contacts. 

Hamilton  County,  Iowa  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  operations  making  the  heaviest 
seasonal  demands  upon  labor.  T-e  workers  were  mostly  young  men  with 
few  dependents,  with  a  little  more  than  average  schooling,  who  moved 
about  little,  and  were  "serving  an  apprenticeship"  before  becoming 
owners.  72  percent  reported  earnings  of  $200-$449,  the  average  from 
agriculture  being  $287.65.  In  general,  the  picture  presented  is  that 
of  a  "hired  man"  on  a  family-operated  farm. 
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In  Fentress-  County,  Tennessee,  in  the  Cumberland  plateau 
section,  lumbering  is  more  important  than- 'the  self- sufficing  farming 

also  carried  on.   All  workers  wore  white,  arid  a  few  had  recently  moved 
from  the  Norris  Dam  locality.   The  average  cash  income  was  $125.  Em- 
ployment is-  intermittent,  ani  as  there  is  no  true  agricultural  labor 
group,  social  status  is  determined  as  much  by  -place  of  residence  as  by 
economic  standing. 

Pawnee  County,  Kansas,  in  the  west  central  portion  of  the 
State,  has  for  its- "chief  agricultural  product,  winter  wheat,  with  sugar 
beets  ranking,  second.   This  means  seasonal  labor  requirements  are  highest 
during  the  wheat  harvest  in  June  and  July.   The  group  interviewed,  while 
not  migrant,  showed  considerable  mobility.   Many  had  been  renters,  and 
many  laborers  were  but  recently  out  of  school.  Annual  incomes  showed 
a  wi.de  variation,  from  $20  to  $1005,  the  average,  however,  being  $260, 
earnings  from  agriculture  representing  80  percent  of  this  amount.   Em- 
ployment is  unstable  because  of  the  character  of  the  industry,  but 
workers  fit  themselves  fairly  well  into  the  community, 

Archuleta  County,  Colorado  lies  west  of  the  Continental  Di- 


vide along  the  southern  border  of  the  State,   Cattle  and  sheep  produc- 
tion predominate,  and  since  there  is  little  cultivated  land,  ranch 
hands  account  for  the  hired  labor  supply,   Shecpherders  are  largely 
Mexican,  cowhands  whites,   43  percent  reported  earnings  of  less  than 
$150.   Loin-time  employment  is  rare,  and  jobs  on  ranches  are  inter- 
spersed where  possible  with  those  in  forestry,  construction,  or  mining. 
Little  community  participation  was  reported. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  major  types  of  farming  areas  in 
the  United  States  were  selected  for  study  in  order  to  get  as  represen- 
tative a  picture  as  possible  of  conditions  of  the  agricultural  labor 
employed. 
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BOOK    DIGESTS 


RECENT  TRENDS  -IN  RURAL  PLANNING.   Willi. am  E.  Cole  and  Hugh  P.  Crowe. 
Prentice-Hall  Company,  New  York  1937.   279  pp.   ^3.50. 

By  R.J.  Hinckley 

This  volume,  designed  as  a  handbook  for  workers  in  rural 
problems  and  as  a  text  in  rural  sociology  and  planning,  was  prepared 
by  two  members  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee.   The  variety  of  suggestions  and  efforts  recently  and 
currently  advanced  to  improve  the  level  of  rural  life  are  summarized 
under  the  head  of  rural  planning,  broadly  considered  o.s  implying  "the 
rearrangement  and  pre arrangement  of  environment".   The  greater  portion 
of  the  book  is  devote  1  to  outlining  the  basic  literature  of  land  use 
and  resource  planning  which  sets  forth  and  describes  the  problems  and 
the  broader  outlines  of  attack. 

This  discussion  also  deals  with  the  organizations  set  up 
to  conduct  planning  research  and  the  action  programs  and  measures  which 
have  been  undertaken  in  such  fields  as  land  utilization,  zoning,  and 
land  settlement.   These  include  the  National  Resources ' Committee,  State, 
regional,  and  local  planning  bodies,  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
its  predecessors  and.  successors,  Tennessee  Valley  x\uthority,  and  agen- 
cies concerned  with  rural  electrification. 

The  chapter  on  Human  Resources  and  Planning  treats  of  rural 
population  trends,  suburbanization,  and  migration  and  trends  in  tenancy 
and  ownership.   The  necessity  of  relating  all  planning  efforts  to  the 
basic  human  i'actor  is  stressed.   The  chapter  on  "Recent  Trends  in  Land 
Use  Planning",  although  listing  several  objectives  and  problems,  is 
devoted  chiefly  to  a  discussion  of  the  single  measure  of  zoning  to 
control  land  use,  tracing  and  illustrating  recent  progress  in  rural 
zoning.  While  Mew  York  State  developments  in  submarginal  land  policy 
are  mentioned,  little  attention  is  given  the  Federal  submarginal  land 
retirement  program,  its  scope  and  implications.   Chief  attention  has 
been  given  to  Wisconsin  zoning  developments,  ordinances  and  opinions  of 
other  writers  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  chapter  on  Land  Settlement,  subsistence  homestead 
and  rural  resettlement  projects  are  discussed,  with  specific  criticism 
of  certain  homestead  projects  and  a  presentation  of  the  general  falla- 
cies of  land  settlement  schemes  and  back-to-the-land  movements.   This  is 
followed  by  a  survey  of  foreign  land  settlement  policies  and  activities. 


Mr.  Hinckley  is  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  balance  of  the  hook  is  given  over  to  miscellaneous 
developments  in  the  fields  of  crime  control  and  justice,  health, 
education,  library  planning,  church  planning,  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  rural  social  welfare  in  which  the  elements  of  planning  are  not 
as  readily  discerned,  or  which  lack  the  coordination  present  to  some 
degree  in  land  use  and  resource  planning.   Significant  developments, 
also  somewhat  disjointed,  in  the  reorganization  of  local  governmental 
structure,  functions  and  tax  systems,  are  also  dealt  with  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  took,  although  the  problems  of  tax  delinquency,  high  costs 
of  public  services  and  defective  governmental  organization  with  respect 
to  population  pattern  and  land  resources  arc  discussed  in  earlier  sec- 
tions.  In  the  local  government  field  in  particular,  suggestions  and 
opinions  for  more  effective  organization  abound,  as  indicated  by  the 
recommendations  of  countless  special  State  commissions  and  surveys. 
Resistances  to  change  in  such  forms  as  entrenched  officialdom  and  con- 
cepts of  loeel  self-government  are  shown  to  impede  the  execution  of 
plans . 


chapter. 


"Arell  selected  bibliographies  are  appended  at  the  end  of  each 
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"The  Remove!  of  Families  from  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Reservoir 
M.  Harry  Satterfield.   SOCIAL  FORCES  XVI  (2)  253-61. 
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December  1937.  (Univ.  of  No.  Car.,  State  College  Station, 
Raleigh)  , 

In  following  out  the  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  Improve  navigation  and  to  control  floods,  the  purchase 
of  privately  owned  and  occupied  land  has  necessitated  the  removal  of 
families  to  homes  outside  the  reservoir  purchase  areas.   Instead  of 
turning  such  families  adrift  and  forcing  them  to  seek  their  own  new 
homes,  a  concerted  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  move  and  resettle  the  people  with  as  little  injury 
to  their  economic  status  and  social  environment  as  possible. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Divisions  of  the  universities 
in  the  Valley  States,  in  cooperation  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  have  established  relocation  services  to  aid  displaced 
families,  and  while  no  financial  assistance  has  heen   given,  farms 
have  been  located  and  appraised,  and  case  workers  have  analyzed 
each  family  as  to  financial  resources,  size  and  type  of  farm, 
relocation  desires,  etc.   The  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Resettlement 
Administration,  Works  Progress  Administration  and  other  agencies 
have  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  State  agencies  in  this  under- 
taking . 


Data  on  approximately  6,500  families  of  the  Norris,  Hiwasee, 
Guntersville,  Wheeler,  and  Pickwick  Landing  reservoir  areas  have  been 
collected,  and  show  many  similar  major  problems.   For  example,  most 
families  are  predominantly  rural  with  little  industrial  experience; 
most  were  natives  of  the  region,  living  their  lives  within  a  few 
miles  of  their  birth  place,  and  were  naturally  r eluctant  to  move  to 
distant  communities;  most  families  wished  to  continue  in  their  same 
type  of  farming;  most  families  had  a  low  income  from  farming  -  $100  - 
$267  per  year;  the  tenancy  problem  complicates  relocation,  since  the 
tenancy  system  has  been  steadily  contracting,  but  the  problem  of  relo- 
cation for  the  small  landowner  too  is  acute,  after  tax  and  mortgage 
deductions  have  been  made. 


To  March  1,  1937  approximately  4,000  families  had  moved  from 
the  five  reservoir  areas.   Of  these,  about  15  percent  had  plans  and 
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financial  resources;  44  percent  had  adequate  financial  resources  but 
no  plans  for  relocation;  33  percent  had  no  financial  resources;  and 
7  percent  were  considered  submargirial  cases. 

Follow-up  records  on  the  relocated  families  from  the  Norris 
area  disclose  a  great  tendency  of  families  to  resettle  within  the 

same  general  region  on   farms  somewhat  smaller  than  they  had  prior 
to  removal,  but  although  their  holdings  are  smaller,  a  larger  per- 
centage than  fcefore  now  own  their  own  homes.   The  study  also  indicates 
that  some  subdivision  of  farms  has  taken  place  in  the  Valley  as  a 
result  of  resettlement. 


"A  Century  of  Adjustments  in  a  New  Hampshire  Back  Area".   H.C.  V/ood- 
worth.   AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY  11  (3)  223.   July  1937.  (Room  3901 


South  Bui lding,  U . S .D .A . ,  Washington,  D . 


In  this  paper  Mr.  Woodworth  presents  a  study  of  a  back  coun- 
try agricultural  area  in  which  agriculture  declined  over  a  period  of 
years  until  it  has  now  largely  disappeared.  The  area  studied  is  loca- 
ted in  western  New  Hampshire  in  southern  Grafton  County.   Some  areas 
are  mountainous  and  were  never  settled  or  cleared;  others  were  once 
thickly  populated  and  farmed,  but  have  declined  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  sheep  industry,  for  example,  developed  to  an  amazing 
degree  around  1840,  but  reduced  pasturage  and  falling  wool  prices 
stopped  its  growth.   Opportunity  for  labor  off  the  farm  influenced 
agriculture  at  various  times,  the  local  timber  industry  and  some 
mining  furnishing  periodic  employment. 

The  rapid  decline  of  agriculture  after  1860  was  accompanied 
by  migration  of  families  into  and  out  of  the  area.  Very  few  present 
residents  are  descendants  of  original  settlers.   Non-farm  activities 
today  account  for  over  half  of  the  total  cash  receipts  of  resident 
families.   The  area  comprises  3v>-  percent  of  the  acreage  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  accounts  for  but  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  State's  commercial 
production.   Mich  non-farm  income  resulted  from  road  work  --  building 
State-aid  roads,  constructing  an;!  maintaining  town  roads,  etc.   This 
dependence  upon  income  from  local  tax  sources  varies  between  areas. 
Summer  occupancy,  abandoned  farms,  wild  land,  and  electric  tro.nsmission 
lines  are  the  present  important  assets  in  town  inventories. 

Conclusions:  It  Is  apparent  that  most  of  the  tillage  fields 
can  be  maintained  only  if  associated  with  livestock,   -"any  small  farms 
will  persist  as  havens  of  the  older  folk  from  both  city  and  country. 
Under  present  forest  conditions  there  are  too  many  people  in  the  area; 
some  should  migrate  when  given  the   opportunity.   A  positive  program  of 
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relating  people-  to  the  forest  resources  is  very  necessary.   There 
appears  to  be  some  possibility  of  summer  and.  winter  r'edroational  - 
forestry  -  part-time  farm  pattern  of  occupation.   Zoning  and  relo- 
cation of  some  settlers  may  help  solve  the  problem,  but  the  greatest 
need  would  appear  to  be  relating  people  to  the  forest  resources.   This 
may  "require  public  ownership  and  management  or  public  control  of  the 
iArild  lands." 


"The  Land  and  the  Nation".   I.   Creagh.   THE  FIELD.  XLXX  (4432)  1438. 
December  4,  1937.   (The  Field  House,  Bream's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane ,  London ,  Engl and . ) 

This  is  the  first  of  IS  articles  to  appear  in  TEE  FIELD 
concerning  the  fertility  of  the  land  of  England,  following  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1937  which  offered  a  subsidy  on  lime  and  basic  slag, 
and  set  up  a  Land  Fertility  Committee  to  carry  out  its  proposals. 

British  land  is  a  priceless  heritage,  but  has  been  losing 
fertility  for  years,  until  now  the  government  has  at  last  taken  a  step 
to  Inprove  the  situation.   The  author  believes,  however,  it  is  but 
one  step  in  the  lircction  of  solving  the  whole  problem.   This  scries 
of  articles  will  bring  together  a  good  many  views  — ■  the  chemists', 
the  market  gardeners',  etc.  —  on  what  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Unfertile  land,  the  author  of  the  initial  article  insists, 
affects  the  standard  of  living  of  every  person  on  that  land  —  food, 
health,  animals,  cities,  wealth,  enjoyment,  work,  and  personal  safety 
in  time  of  war.   The  field  that  ears  the  good  crop  is  well  tencled 
so  that  it  will  yield  a  little  more,  while  the  barren  field  is 
neglected  and  grows  more  barren  from  day  to  day.   But  even  poor  land 
can  be  made  good  with  time  and  patience.  Arable-grass-livestock 
farming  probably  makes  the  best  use  of  the  land,  and  the  agricultural 
pelicy  of  the  Nation  should  be  directed  to  this  goal.   Basic  lime  and 
slag  are  important,  but  in  the  words  of  the  author,  "There  is  no  point 
in  helping  the  farmer  to   row  more  grass  if  that  grass  can  show  him  no 
profit." 


"In  Defense  of  the  New  Deal  Power  Program".   Harold  L.  Ickes.   NEW  YORK 
TIMES  MAGAZINE.   November  7,  1937. 

Secretary  Ickes,  in  this  article  defends  the  New  Deal  power 
program  from  attacks  on  the  grounds  that  the  generation  of  electricity 
is  a  part  of  the  larger  Federal  conservation  program.   Such  conservation 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  work  accomplished  so  far  by  the  TV A.   Pro- 
posals for  additional  regional  authorities  for  ether  major  river  basins 
will  carry  this  program  farther  and  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  maimer, 
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since  Congress  will  have  the  final  authority  to  authorize  undertakings. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Government  is  generating  elec- 
tric power,  it  is  doing  so  as  an  integral  part  of  its  program  to  devel- 
op and  conserve  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people", 
Secretary  Ickes  says.   "This  larger  job  had  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
government  because  private  industry,  and  this  means  the  private  power 
companies,  is  unable  to  do  it.   Navigation  and  flood  control  arc  not 
the  concern  of  private  enterprise. . .Making  our  great  rivers  productive 
routes  of  commerce  and  keeping  them  from  destroying  persons  and  property 
by  flood  are  peculiarly  governmental  functions.   They  require  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation  i'or  their  fulfillment,  and  entitle  the  people  of 
the  nation  to  their  full  benefits." 


"Land  Promotion  Schemes  in  the  New  Jersey  pine  Area".  A.T.I.i.  Leo, 
Farm  Security  Administration,  Region  I,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  in 
cooperation  with  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture,   October 
1937.   21  pp.  mimeo. 

A  third  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Fine  Area,  located 
in  the  south  and  east  portion,  has  beer:  put  to  no  productive  or  con- 
sumptive use  for  the  past  70  years,  but  has  rather  oeen  regarded  as 
"something  to  be  sold".   The  area  consists  of  approximately  1-2/3 
million  acres  of  inferior  sandy  soil  lying  near  metropolitan  centers, 
a  large  portion  of  which  has  been  divided  and  subdivided  and  boomed  and 
sold  for  countless  uses  until  today  its  ownership  pattern  is  in  confus- 
ion, taxes  are  delinquent,  unsound  land  development  schemes  are  being 
promoted,  and  its  population  is  stranded,  with- resultant  social  wastes, 
economic  inefficiency,  and  personal  human  misery. 

This  study  is  preliminary  —  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
major  characteristics  and  consequences  of  the  problem  —  the  full  study 
to  appear  later  will  comprise  3  analyses:  a  study  of  a  single  land  pro- 
motion scheme  cycle  from  1850  through  the  boom  when  3,500  purchasers 
were  involved,  to  the  present  with  less  than  50  paying  taxes ;    a  detailed 
cross-section  analysis  of  land  use  problems  in  10  townships  in  1956;  and 
a  general  survey  of  land  problems  in  all  58  pine  Area  municipalities. 

For  the  present,  no  recommendations  for  action  have  been  made, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  preliminary  report  may  stimulate  constructive 
thinking  on  the  problem,  and  indicate  the  .direction  which  the  main  study 
may  take • 

A  few  brief  notes  on  the  unusual  situation  in  this  area  should 
be  of  interest.   In  general,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  infertile,  and  not 
adapted  to  profitable  commercial  agriculture,  large  areas  being  in 
scrubby  pine  growth,  and  in  swamp.   Cranberry  production  can  be  sail  to 
be  the  chief  "industry"  with  about  12,000  acres  devoted  to  such  culture. 
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The  population  of  the  "Pine  Area"  is  sparse,  the  seasonal  cranberry, 
sphagnum  moss,  blueberry,  laurel  and  holly  industries  furnishing  some 
employment,  supplemented  in  some  cases  by  road,  forest,  or  public  office 
work.  A  few  poultry  and  vegetable  farms  are  found  on  the  better  soils, 
five  State  forests  cover  about  40,000  acres,  but  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  living  on  small  subdivisions,  ^  to  20  acres  in  size,  and 
the  poor  condition  of  their  farmsteads  is  testimony  to  the  meagre  living 
which  they  eke  out. 

The  undesirable  social  and  economic  condition  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  fraudulent  and  unsound  land  development  s-chemes  carried  on  over 
a  long  period  by  promoters  who  have  too  often  left  .host  towns  as  memen- 
tos.  Such  unsound  promotions  have  had  repercussions  ~>n  the  promoters, 
who  have  frequently  abandoned  the  scheme  and  let  the  unsold  land  revert 
to  the  township  or  become  "no  man's  land"  when  it  no  longer  shows  pro- 
fit; on  the  municipalities  when  taxes  become  delinquent,  a  false  tax 
base  has  been  bu?. It  up,  school  costs  have  become  excessive,  and  land 
ownership  patterns  have  become  confused;  to  the  State,  since  the  specu- 
lative value  of  the  land  has  made  it  expensive  to  carry  out  a  public 
purchase  prcgrem,  clear  titles  to  land  are  hard  to  obtain;  and  to  the 
unfortunate  buyers,  since  their  number  is  large,  their  costs  for  legal 
advice  high,  and  too  many  ;f  them  fail  and  are  left  stranded  after  years 
of  struggle  and  privation. 

Planning  and  zoning  laws  exist  in  New  Jersey,   but  according  to 
Mr,  Lee  thuy  are  intended  primarily  for  urban  communities,  and  are  in- 
adequate for  solving  the  present  complexity  of  area-wide  and  State-wide 
problems.   State  policy  and  State  laws  must  attack  the  problems  at  their 
source,  and  it  is  evident  that  several  special  laws  must  be  enacted  to 
cerroct  the  land  use  problems  above  outlined.   Specific  recommendations 
will  be  withheld,  hovever,  until  farther  research  has  been  completed. 

ii 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1937".  To  the  President. 

(Government  Printing  Office  -  15  cents.) 

This  report  departs  somewhat  from  the  usual  form  of  annual 
reports  in  that  instead  of  being  a  catalog  of  facts  concerning  the 
year's  production  .;f  farm  products,  farm  prices  and  farm  income, 
principles  of  five  years  of  recovery  are  emphasized,  and  the  commun- 
ity cf  interest  between  rural  and  urban  dwellers  is  pointed  out, 

"Requirements  in  Land  Planning",  and  "Land  Programs  Under  V/ay", 
cover  important  discussions  of  government  land  policy  and  progress. 
The  three  fundamental  purposes  in  land  policy  based  upon  the  idea  that 
there  is  an  intrinsic  public  interest  in  the  use  of   land,  whether  in 
public  or  private  ownership,  are  said  to  be:  (1)  to  maintain  the  income 
of  farmers  from  efficient,  properly  adjusted  production;  (2)  to  improve 


the  land-tenure  system  and  give  land  operators  more  security  in  their 
jobs;  (3)  and  to  safeguard  resources.  Each  is  shown  to  be  inter- 
related, and  complementary  to  the  other. 

Serious  problems  of  land  utilization  exirt  in  many  regions; 
tenancy  involves  serious  difficulties,  particularly  because  of  the  in- 
security which  <:oes   with  it;  and  basic  resources  arc  being  wasted  and 
destroyed.   Federal,  State,  and  local  correction  activities  must  be 
coordinated,  according  to  the  Report,  and  the  combined  forces  set  to 
work  together  on  the  various  problems. 


The  land  programs  under  way,  together  with  brief  history, 
are' described,  and  particular  notice  is  given  to 
Act,  and  to  the  efforts  to  coordinate  the  entire 
program  of  the  federal  Government. 


1  the  gankhead- Jones 
land  use  planning 
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The  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,   Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  technical  information  in  the  field  of  land  econ- 
omics, and  to  assist  the  staff  members  of  the  Department  and  its 
cooperating  agencies  and  other  interested  groups  to  keep  in  touch 
with  current  developments  bearing  upon  their  work.   Its  pages  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  local,  State,  and 
Federal  land  planning  activities  and  research, 

policies  and  programs  reported  or  described  in  this 
CIRCULAR  do  not,  unless  specifically  so  stated,  represent  the 
official  views  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  or  other 
branches  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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